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IMPRESSIONS OF BERLIN IN 1922 


By HENRI LICHTENBERGER* 
Professor of the University of Paris 


(Lecture delivered March 13, 1922 before the 
Comité National d’ Etudes 


I have just returned from a twelve day visit to 
Berlin where I tried to ascertain as accurately as pos- 
sible the state of German public opinion. 

During that brief visit I have had opportunity to get 
in touch with groups of the Right, with men of the 
German National party and of the People’s party. 
Perhaps the observations I can report to you on these 
men may be more novel and interesting than the re- 
sults of my observations in circles which are better 
known to us. Therefore I shall try to give you an 
accurate summary of my conversations with men of 
the Right. 

From the study of the German press one can define 
roughly the principal tendencies of the German par- 


ties of the Right as follows: 
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The German National party has succeeded the old 
Conservative party and has had notable success in the 
last elections; as in the past, this party includes the 
aristocratic proprietors of large estates and high off. 
cials of the old régime. The officials, who have lost 
their positions and who are living from hand to 
mouth, supply the National party with a force always 
ready for action, energetic, eager for battle and always 
ready for a fight. 

The university people, both faculty and students, 
fed on the traditions of a policy of force and in whom 
the pride in German power has been most superbly 
developed, have felt with special humiliation the bit- 
terness of defeat and have ranged themselves almost 
unanimously in support of those who make it their 
principal object to bring about the restoration of the 
German military power and who are constantly harp- 
ing upon the memories of 1813. 

Traditionally conservative and resolutely anti-col- 
lectivist, the peasants form the mass of the National 
party. 

This party excels in the art of exploiting, to the 
profit of the monarchic or Germanic national idea, the 
rancors of the former privileged classes, the resent- 
ments of the disbanded army, the fear of Bolshevism, 
the anti-Semite passion and the profound misery 
caused by the attitude of the Entente and particu- 
larly of France toward the conquered. It has been 
clever enough to throw on to the other parties the 
unenviable responsibility of power following the dis- 
aster, 

Today its leaders rally around them not only bitter 
fanatics, eager for revenge, but also the great mass of 
the discontented who feel themselves betrayed in 
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their interests or in their ambitions, that mass of intel- 
lectual pessimists, who, in the universal catastrophe, 
have developed a new faith in the efficacy of force; 
they dream of finding an escape for Germany from the 
consequences of an “unacceptable peace,” according 
to the formula current among them, and they find the 
parties of the Left too pusillanimous in face of the 
threats of the Entente. 

For them, the Democratic Socialists, idealists of all 
kinds, who wish to purge the country of the revenge 
spirit and who dream of abolishing war, who wish 
the firm establishment of the republican régime as 
the only guaranty of peace and who recommend a 
conciliatory foreign policy, are victims of a mirage 
which will lead them to lamentable disillusions. 

The Nationals systematically paint the present sit- 
uation of Germany in the blackest colors. According 
to them there is only one possible decision for the 
Germans to make: it is necessary that they declare 
flatly that it is impossible for them to meet their obli- 
gations; it is necessary consequently that they demand 
the immediate revision of the Versailles treaty and 
that they await stedfastly the measures that the 
Entente and France may take against them. 

In order to induce their fellow-countrymen to de- 
termine upon this method of procedure, which is evi- 
dently precarious and carries with it grave possibili- 
ties, they display absolute pessimism in their conclu- 
sions. According to them the situation of Germany is 
desperate. They protest with vehemence against all 
those who dare to speak of the prosperity of German 
industry; they demonstrate ceaselessly that this pros- 
perity is only an illusion, that Germany is today in- 


capable of providing for her needs by her labor, but 
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that she is living on her capital and thus is rushing 
toward certain ruin. 

They lose no opportunity of emphasizing that it js 
impossible for Germany to meet the obligations that 
have been imposed upon her, and the futility of all the 
attempts that may be made to satisfy the creditors 
whose real purpose is to keep the countrv in a state of 
economic slavery. 

They affirm that the most ignominious concessions, 
even the total confiscation of German wealth and its 
transfer to the allies, would only slightly delay the 
inevitable bankruptcy and would place in foreign 
hands the substance of German wealth. From this 
they conclude that the sooner German failure comes 
the better. Only tenacious resistance, resolute against 
a treaty which cannot be executed, could, after a 
violent but brief crisis, lead to a positive result; aside 
from this there is no salvation for Germany. 

You can easily see in what direction tends the policy 
of the German National party as it is defined in its 
journals, such as the Gazette de la Croix or the Deutsche 
Tageszeitung; relying on the mass of the discontented, 
they exert themselves to exasperate their pessimism, 
to push them to despair, to infuse into them the con- 
viction that they have nothing more to lose and that, 
consequently, resistance is more dignified and no more 
dangerous than resignation. With bitterness they as- 
sail France, whom they accuse of ruining Europe by 
inexorable imperialism; they struggle ferociously 
against what they call the French party in Germany, 
that is to say against all those who are trying to dis- 
arm France by endeavoring to give her some satisfac- 
tion and who are working to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion with her on economic or on political grounds; they 
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show themselves hostile to all that resembles closely 
or distantly any concession to the policy of compliance 
of Chancellor Wirth, as well as to the arrangement for 
reparation in kind by Rathenau or even to the offer of 
a credit by the great business men. They wish to 
hasten the crisis and they urge fanatically that the 
Germans engage in an adventurous policy, the results 
of which no one can predict. 

The men of the National party doubtless refrain 
from preaching the spirit of revenge and they may be 
believed when they say that they are not planning, 
for the moment, to urge Germany on to military 
action, which in her present disarmed condition, could 
only result in disaster. Their most serious writers, as 
for example Hoetzsch in the Gazette de la Croix, look 
for Germany’s salvation through financial interven- 
tion from America, supported by England, and they 
predict that France, isolated and alone, will find it 
necessary to renounce her disastrous policy of repara- 
tions. 

The real purpose of the National party, however, 
can hardly be doubtful to anyone either within Ger- 
many or in other countries. Its desperate opposition 
to disarmament; its stubbornness in preparing secretly 
for the rehabilitation of German military power; its 
perseverance in stimulating in Germany the determi- 
nation to reconquer the lost provinces, particularly 
Upper Silesia and even Alsace-Lorraine; the care it 
takes in trying to keep up the war spirit in its country- 
men; the bitter campaign of hatred which it carries on 
unceasingly against France in particular,—all these 
indications appear to bear witness that what it really 
wishes at bottom is nothing but revenge by arms and 
by force, and that it is preparing against us. 
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It is the private conviction of the members of the 
German National party that a day will come when 
Germany, reconciled with the Anglo-Saxon nations 
and in close cooperation with Russia, will be able to 
turn against France and her Polish and Roumaniap 
satellites and break the unnatural hegemony whict 
Krance now arrogates to herself over the entire conti- 
nent. 

Let us not then fall into illusions; the old Germa: 
imperialism is not dead; it is living and virulent, at 
least in an active, impassioned and fanatical minority, 
which aspires with all its energy to reestablish its in- 
fluence over the masses. The day when this minority 
shall come into power there will be the gravest danger 
for the peace of Europe. 

The great industrial group which is represented in 
parliament by the German People’s party constitutes 
a power at least equal and perhaps even superior in 
certain respects to the power of the National party. 
[ts prestige is based upon the important work accom- 
plished by the directors of German economics during 
the war and since the end of hostilities. Thanks to 
their executive ability and energy, German industry 
in the last few years has made new progress in the line 
of rational organization. Important concentrations 
have been effected and gigantic “vertical” or “horizon- 
tal” combinations have been realized in a manner to 
eliminate all useless expense, to coordinate production, 
to lower selling prices and to furnish to German enter- 
prise footholds in foreign lands which it needs to de- 

velop its export trade. 

The oligarchy of great captains of industry today 
forms a group which has its own power, its private 
resources, independent of those of the state, and 
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which has placed large sums outside of Germany under 
the protection of neutrals. Those bold and resolute 
men of affairs control an instrument of production de- 
veloped to a high degree of technical perfection. They 
earn large profits, the amount of which they endeavor 
to conceal by all kinds of methods. They have already 
in large measure reestablished German production 
and in some cases have increased it. 

Toward what goal are they striving? They are 
strong men, supermen, who are working for the eco- 
nomic restoration of Germany with that same reso- 
lution that was displayed by the National party in 
trying to reestablish its military and political form. 
Their leaders—and foremost among them the famous 
Stinnes, who to the French mind has become the typ- 
ical representative of the new type of German impor- 
tant man of affairs—are powerful individuals who in- 
spire respect or in any case, fear; they are men of ro- 
bust temperament, of firm will, of limitless ambition, 
of undeniable technical competency and of boldness in 
action; qualities which deeply impress the masses. 
They are also great gamblers like Ludendorf, and it 
appears that many people are inclined today to follow 
their star as formerly they followed that of the mili- 
tarists. But these new masters of the hour are very 
clearly differentiated from the former masters. 

Their ambitions act in different spheres. The for- 
mer masters worked in the political and military 
sphere, the new masters in the economic sphere. The 
former desire revenge, the latter would be content 
with wealth. Among the former many have remained 
faithful to the old gospel of war; among the latter 
many have comprehended the terrible mistake made 
by the German leaders in causing the world war and 









they most emphatically do not wish a repetition of 
such a cataclysm. 


rom the tactical point of view, the German ego. 
nomic leaders are distinguished from the National 


by being less uncompromising; they are oppor. 


party 
tunists, prompt to seize a favorable opportunity; they 
have in a higher degree than the pure feudalists an 
instinct for the possibilities of the moment and for 
compromises that are indispensable if practical results 


are to be gained. 


Such is the picture obtained from German news- 
papers and books. 

The conversations I have had with a number of 
leaders of opinion belonging to the party of the Right, 
the National party and the People’s party have led 
me to modify on certain points the composite picture 
that I have tried to sketch in the beginning of this 
address, and to ask myself if on the whole it is not a 
little more pessimistic than is warranted. It is true 
that the hostility against France of the people of the 
Right is very marked; they make no secret of it and in 
their conversations they explain their causes for com- 
plaint with much frankness and clearness; they give 
emphatic assurance that, during the war and up to 
the moment of the armistice, there was in their coun- 
try no hatred against France. The English or the 
[Italians were detested; on the other hand there was 
high esteem for the courage and tenacity in resistance 
of which the French had given proof; they were recon- 
ciled to give back Alsace-Lorraine—everybody told 
me that—and there was a general hope that victorious 
France would imitate the moderation of Prussia after 
Sadowa; it was felt that in that case reconciliation be- 
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‘On of | ween the two countries would be easily brought about 
and would even lead rapidly to an alliance which ap- 
1 eco. peared to be dictated by the nature of affairs. 
“onal The disappointment of the Germans in face of the 
PPor- | .+titude of the French since the armistice has been ex- 
; they treme. Those with whom I talked said to me again 
a = and again: “You have brought about the hatred which 
d for you notice; you are the ones who have created it by 
sults the inexorable suspicion with which you pursue us, by 
the insulting scorn that you manifest at all times with 
regard to us. You are the ones who have created these 
“— resentments, which increase from year to year and 
which today reach a disquieting bitterness.” 
Ss They continue: “We comprehend assuredly the 
ght, | anger caused among your people by the devastation 
led | which has ruined some of the most flourishing pro- 
a vinces of your country. We admit your right to repara- 
wes. tions and we recognize also the duty incumbent upon 
It a us to contribute largely thereto; not that we feel that 
— we are exclusively responsible for the outbreak of the 
the war, but because we are conquered and because it is 
lin |} the custom that the conquered should pay for the 
na damage. But the policy you have followed since 
se Versailles up to London or Cannes, aims not only 
” it obtaining reasonable reparation; it aims also at the 
- systematic ruin of Germany. 
he “When we see that your generals clamor for the oc- 
” cupation of the left bank of the Rhine or the creation 
= of a Rhenish independency, when we observe French 
- intrigues in Bavaria, when we note that sums are de- 
id manded from us that it is well known we are utterly 
IS 


incapable of paying, when we find France bent upon 
inciting the Entente continually to new rigorous mea- 
sures, when we hear a President of the French Council 
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threaten to seize Germany by the throat, we cannot 
rid ourselves of the idea that an important body of 
French opinion is not by any means seeking for ap 
equitable agreement with Germany but is aiming 
systematically to dismember, ruin and humiliate Ger. 
many and to maintain her permanently in a state of 
impotence or of economic semi-servitude. And we are 
not sure that the French government is at all desirous 
of opposing these tendencies which are emphasized ip 
the newspapers. Hence we feel that every German 
patriot ought to resist this policy of oppression with 
all his strength. 

“If our destruction is aimed at, there is no use in 
making concessions or trying to be diplomatic; it is 
better to declare immediately and clearly our inability 
to pay the indemnities demanded from us. It is better 
to refuse to make promises we know we cannot keep 
and to force France and the Entente on their own re- 
sponsibility to take the rigorous measures which will 
be harmful to Germany assuredly, but also to the 
whole of Europe. It is better to have one more violent 
crisis, which however may end in real improvement 
of conditions, than to endure the slow torture, the 
death by slow fire, with which we are threatened.” 

And my interlocutors conclude: “If, as your jour- 
nals and political leaders claim, France does not wish 
the ruin of Germany, and if, which we doubt, France 
truly wishes to arrive at an agreement which will allow 
us to live and permit us to recover, let France make a 
conciliatory gesture; for example, let her evacuate the 
Ruhr bridgeheads or let her soften the burdens of oc- 
cupation, let her reduce her financial demands. Just 
as soon as you decide to follow such a course and to 


show without ambiguity—not by words, for words 
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alas! have no more value, but by acts—that you sin- 
cerely wish conciliation, you will see a speedy diminu- 
tion in Germany of the hostility against France. If 
you find us today against you and on the side of the 
English it is because you have forced us to take this 
attitude.” 

In all circles I have heard repeatedly; “We know of 
course that England has injured us much more than 
vou have, that England has ruined our marine, our 
export trade and our colonial empire. We know that 
England will take care not to favor a too rapid re- 
covery of our industry; we know that she will try to 
colonize us, to use us as laborers for her advantage 
and that she will make use of us to prevent French 
hegemony in Europe. 

“We know also that France and Germany are not 
bound by the nature of things to a fatal antagonism. 
We know on the contrary that in many respects our 
two countries are complementary to each other; that 
Germany is superior in the heavy industries and in 
powerful organization while France is superior in her 
unrivalled industries requiring delicate finish; we 
know that Franco-German agreements are possible 
and desirable for coal, iron, metallurgy, potash, etc. 
All this we recognize. 

“And still we place ourselves on the side of the 
English because we find in them tact, consideration 
and that peculiarly English sporting spirit of the con- 
queror toward the helpless conquered, as well as a 
certain understanding of German vital necessities; 
while on your side we find nothing but an attitude of 
ill nature, exorbitant demands and pitiless harshness. 
However, there is no hostility, no hostile prejudice 
against you; a change of attitude would have every 
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chance of bringing about in us, even in the masses 
a corresponding change. 

“Doubtless it is late and matters would not proceed 
as easily as would have been the case in 1918. By 
it is not too late. Even now a rapid improvement jn 
Franco-German relations is not impossible.” 

You understand readily the response that talk of 
this nature elicits. I said to them: “You look upon 
the French as the torturers of Germany and yoy 
demand that we take the first step toward conciliation. 
Be good enough to comprehend in your turn that 
things do not appear at all in the same light to 
French minds. 

“We have spent from our own treasury more than 
eighty billion francs to repair the devastation in our 
northern provinces and we have not half completed 
the task. Now we are at the end of our financial 
resources. We ask ourselves with anguish how we 
are going to be able to continue this most necessary 
work of reparation. Now it is an undeniable fact 
that Germany has not supplied a centime of these 
ghty billions already spent, and when we urge her 
to make good her obligations, she makes the gesture 
of a ruined gambler who turns his pockets inside out 
and declares that it is impossible to pay; and this ata 
moment when, in appearance at least, her industry) 
is passing through a period of prosperity, when 
her factories are working at full capacity, when her 
working classes are fully employed and when her 
leading business men have realized enormous profits 
which, as a general rule, evade all taxation. 

“Under these conditions how can you imagine that 
we should not have the feeling that the Germans 
are determined not to pay us, that they are making a 
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show of poverty in order to evade their obligations 
and that they are ill disposed toward us because, by 
reason of the mutilation we have suffered and the 
relative smallness of our population we are the point 
of least resistance in the Entente? 

“How can you imagine that we should not take into 
account the fact that the Germans take advantage of 
England's support in order to brave us with impunity 
and to bring about our ruin and, consequently, that 
the Germans are eager for conflict and not for con- 
ciliation ? 

“Under these cirumstances how can you demand of 
us to make a generous gesture when we do not know 
whether our advances would have any chance of 
being welcomed? You claim to be disposed to share 
in the work of our reparations. Up to the present 
time you have contributed nothing whatever. 

“At every opportunity you tell us what you cannot 
do. But you have never indicated exactly what you 
think you can do for us, what we can reasonably hope 
for and expect from you. You are a debtor who 
constantly announces his imminent failure, but 
carefully refrains from making a real offer to his 
creditor. 

“Do not be astonished if in view of this attitude, 
we have doubts of your sincerity. As long as you shall 
not have presented to us a positive program of 
reparations, we shall be truly justified in thinking 
that any gesture of conciliation on our part would be 
superfluous and would only serve to strengthen you 
in the determination to refuse us any sort of satis- 
faction.” 

To these arguments they have always replied with 
the statement that, up to the present time, the 


Is 








question of reparations had been badly placed, but 
that, just as soon as we shall be willing to face it in 
its real aspect, the Germans will be in a position to 
make us positive, concrete and interesting proposi- 
tions. They say: “It is impossible for the Germans 
to make the payments demanded by the Entente in 
gold or tokens. Sums of a certain order can be paid 
only in labor and not in money; money can never be 
anything but a means of exchange used to settle 
balances. It is technically impossible to obtain from 
a nation a tribute figuring in the billions; to attempt 
this results in the disorganization of the world’s 
financial markets. Nor is it easier to exact the deliv- 
ery of merchandise representing such huge values. 
Suppose the Wiesbaden Agreement were in full op- 
eration. Where would Germany find the billions 
to pay its merchants for the goods delivered by 
them to France? There would be no other resource 
than to print paper money and thus to accelerate 
anew the fall of the mark. 

“In reality Germany has but one means to com- 
pensate France; that is to cede to France an agreed 
percentage of the profits made or to be made from 
her labor. It is necessary to bring about cooperation, 
a Franco-German community of interests. There is 
no other possible solution.” 

My interlocutors hasten to add that, as soon as we 
would agree to enter that path, the Germans would 
be in a position to present to us many interesting 
suggestions. In fact they sketched for me a series of 
plans, on the value of which I cannot pronounce for 
[ am not an economist, but which, by the perspectives 
which they open to view and by reason of the authority 
of the personalities who presented them, appeared to 
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be worth at least serious examination and thorough 


discussion. 

A great banker proposed to me that a Reparation 
Bank should be created which should receive twenty 
per cent of the capital stock of all German industrial 
enterprises and of all German real estate. This bank 
would then be in a position to arrange for a consider- 
able loan through American banking houses. 

An economist who plays a réle of the first order in 
the Economic Council of the Empire suggested a 
considerable loan, the interest on which should be 
paid by German industry entirely pledged for the 
purpose. 

One of the foremost business men of Germany 
visualized a treasury for world-wide reparation, not 
only to restore France and Belgium but also Russia, 
Central Europe and Germany, and which would be 
supported by a contribution levied on the world 
production of all raw materials. 

A great ironmaster suggested the creation of a 
Franco-German trust in coal and iron, which should 
sell these products at the French prices, which now 
are a third higher than German prices, and should pay 
over to the reparation treasury the additional profits 
resultant from this increase of return to German 
industry. 

A renowned economist proposed a fifty per cent 
tax on all shares of stock, obligations, Treasury bonds 
and bank notes in a manner that would diminish the 
paper currency and thus raise the value of the mark. 
Others, more modest, simply suggested an inter- 
national loan or cooperation between French and 
German banks. 


l am not qualified to estimate the value of these 
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different projects. It may be that some of them are 
more or less Utopian or purely theoretical. But certain 


of these plans have been studied with care by experts 
of indisputable competency. They all have this ip 
common, that they tend to establish in various forms 
an economic solidarity between France and Germany 
and they recognize a special share for France in the 
division of the profits. All my interlocutors insisted, 
first, on the interest that would be aroused by the 
discussion in common of all these projects by French 
and German experts and, second, on the ease with 
which German public opinion could be brought to 
accept some one of these plans as soon as assurance 
could be given that the French Government would 
support the proposed solution. 

In these circumstances I was much impressed at 
seeing that on the whole the attitude of the party of 
the Right was less negative, less unalterably hostile 
than one might expect after reading the journals. 

I had asked myself if I should not find them re- 
served, distant and constantly on the defensive in the 
presence of a Frenchman. There was nothing of the 
sort. Truly they did not hesitate to make complaints 
which I have summarized for you; they formulated 
them insistently, sometimes eloquently, as for a 
notable example Stresemann did, but always without 
useless acrimony. 

They did not seek to palliate the difficulties of the 
situation, but on the other hand they did not display 
unshakeable pessimism. They gave me to understand 
that the hopeless, the partisans of a policy of despair 
and the fanatics among them formed a noisy minority, 
capable of intemperate manifestations or of regret- 
table impulsive acts, but whose real influence was 
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less considerable than one thought and was largely 
maintained by the mistakes of the Entente and of 


France. 

They tried to give me the impression that the 
people in the party of the Right were far from being 
fanatics eager for trouble and ready to use violence 
but, quite on the contrary, were moderates, enemies 
of all revolutionary action, determined not to go 
beyond legal methods in the pursuit of power, quite 
ready to enter into negotiations with the French, 
well disposed also to renew intellectual relations with 
us, determined however not to let themselves be 
treated as pariahs or criminals, but more desirous at 
bottom of finding a basis of understanding than of 
forcing matters to extremes and thereby producing a 
violent rupture. They did not conceal from me their 
ambitions and their hopes. They did not conceal 
their conviction that the next election would bring 
them considerable reenforcement or their wish to 
take over the direction of national affairs. They gave 
me to understand that it would be a mistake to 
attempt to settle the problem of reparations without 
their cooperation and especially to ignore their 
interests; and that it would be to our advantage to 
discuss this capital question not only with the socialists 
and the independents but also with those who are in 
possession of the best part of the German wea!th. . 

They emphasized to me the fact that they were not 
reactionaries, that they did not aspire to the res- 
toration of a past now definitely abolished, that, 
although they had been monarchists, they were well 
content to place at the head of the Empire, if such 
were the will of the people, a president with the 
powers of the president of the American republic and 
[19] 








capable of arbitrating effectively between individuals, 


They insisted upon their positive desire for social 
reform, on their adhesion to the theses of Spengler, 
on the identity of socialism with Prussianism and on 
their alliance with the syndicalist, Stegerwald, and 
the Christian syndicates, which, to the revolutionary 
principle of class struggle oppose the truly socialist 
principle of necessary solidarity between employers 
and workers. 

They were careful to recall to me tnat Stinnes had 
for a year lived incognito the life of the laborers and 
that the fear with which he inspires the socialist 
leaders comes especially from the fact that, knowing 
by experience how the laborer lives, toils and amuses 
himself, he tries to satisfy, as broadly as possible, all 
the legitimate and reasonable aspirations of his 
workmen. 

In a word they endeavored to prove to me that the 
unchangeable antagonism between reactionaries and 
democrats or socialists, in which French opinion 
firmly believes, is purely artificial, that it does not 
apply in their case and that a Germany ruled by the 
party of the Right or under the influence of that 
party would by no means be a center of reaction, 
oppression, feudal romanticism and extreme mili- 


tarism, as is generally believed in France. 


I have told you with entire frankness the impres- 
sions that I received objectively from conversations 
at Berlin with members of the party of the Right. 
How should they be interpreted and what conclusions 
can properly be drawn from them? 

In the first place, I am convinced that we must 
avoid a hasty or particularly a radical conclusion. It 
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would be a most dangerous illusion to think that it is 
possible and timely to sit down immediately about a 
green table with the National party and the People’s 
party, in order to settle with them the problem of 
reparations over the heads of the Democrats and 
Socialists. 

The present German Government, directed by 
Wirth and Rathenau and sustained by the coalition 
of the parties of the Left, Socialists, Democrats and 
Center, has given us sufficient pledges of good will 
to make it impossible for us to think for a moment 
of withdrawing our confidence from it or of doing 
anything whatever to injure its authority in Germany. 

Now the struggle between the Right and the Left 
is more bitter, even more ferocious than ever. The 
present ministers, especially Rathenau who is the 
object of exasperated hatred by reactionary fanatics, 
are daily in peril of Erzberger’s fate.' 

Under these conditions our real duty is to refrain 
carefully from any kind of manifestation that might 
disturb the Wirth cabinet and the ministers who are 
working out the policy of making good on obligations. 
Perhaps Stresemann and Stinnes are not wrong in 
saying that we shall not succeed in finding the solution 
of the reparation problem if we discuss it only with 
Scheidemann and Breitscheid. But on the other hand 
it appears to be certain, that if the latter did not show 
a certain favorable disposition in this discussion and 
if there were no possibility of our solving the question 
of reparation with the Socialists, then the members 


of the party of the Right, even the moderate and 


vas ver three months later that this prophetic statement 
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reasonable members, would perhaps show less interest 
in investigating the problem with us and in explaining 
their theories for its solution. 

Then, in taking the most favorable hypothesis by 
admitting that the fairly moderate opinions I have 
gathered can reflect the true sentiment of the masses 
better than the more accentuated opinions of the 
uncompromising, which are made public fully in the 
newspapers of the party of the Right,—even in this 
case we should show ourselves both ungrateful and 
imprudent if we decided to treat the coalition of the 
Left as a negligible quantity and if we tried to go over 
the head of the government in order to reach an under- 
standing directly with those who control German 
wealth. 

We should lose immediately the confidence that has 
been given us by members of the party of the Left, 
whose desire for conciliation is manifest and among 
whom we have sincere friends, and we should not,at 
all have the certainty of reaching an acceptable 
agreement with the representatives of important 
industrial and financial interests. 

Perhaps we should thus discourage without any 
positive gain the elements which are favorable to us, 
and which are slandered and criticized daily in the 
newspapers of the Right under the appellation of 
“the French party.” 

What I should be tempted to conclude from this 
first contact with representatives of the party of the 
Right is that we are perhaps not justified in thinking 
that the Nationalist opposition is a compact and 
uncompromising force; in reality it comprises—in the 
National party as well as in the People’s party 
uncompromising elements and moderate elements, 
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fanatics to whom only force can be opposed and 
opportunists, prudent, well-informed, of good judg- 
ment and influential, with whom it may be advan- 
tageous to confer and with whom it may be possible 
to reach an understanding on certain specific points. 

The party of the Left in Germany knows this very 
well; hence the very keen desire manifested by many 
of them to associate the moderates in the People’s 
party with the responsibility of power, to enlarge the 
bases of the governmental majority and to create what 
is there called the great coalition, comprising all 
between Stresemann and Scheidemann or even _ be- 
tween Stresemann and Breitscheid. 

The impression I have brought back from my 
journey is that a combination of that kind is not 
impossible, that it does not perhaps necessarily 
imply a danger for us and that it would not signify 
that the German republic is sold to the reaction. 
This is my impression. 

From the foregoing I deem that it is advisable to 
maintain relations with sections of the party of the 
Left, but that it is not advisable to excommunicate 
as a whole and indiscriminately all sections of the 
party of the Right, and that it will be useful to listen 
to what they have to propose, since even the German 
Socialists themselves have refused to condemn in 
principle collaboration with the People’s party. | 
will add that the present moment is perhaps less 
unfavorable for beginning negotiations than, a priort, 
might be thought. 

The parties of the Right consider the present 
President of the Council as a dangerous enemy. But 
it is evident that they do not refuse him either their 
esteem or their admiration; in M. Poincaré they 
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respect the conscientious barrister, thoroughly expe. 

rienced, well-informed, one who knows his business, 
the serious statesman who in a few weeks has been 
able to resume the direction of continental affairs and 
the man who has proved his strength not only as 
regards Germany but also as regards England. 

[It appears to me that they have the feeling that 
Germany has everything to fear from him but that 
also something may be hoped from him, and that 
M. Poincaré would be more likely even than would 
others to direct French policy toward conciliation if 
there should be submitted to him concrete, practical 
and feasible projects or if proof should be given of 
positive good will and good faith toward France. 
That is a symptom which it is worth while to note. 

I should be the last to wish to exaggerate the 
importance of my observations and I shall limit 
myself in closing to the statement of a practical 
and simple conclusion, namely, that it is now more 
than ever important to inform ourselves on the real 
situation of Germany and on the true disposition of 
the German people, without enforcing a wholesale 
ostracism on those whom we are accustomed to 
consider as responsible for the policy of revenge; and 
we should listen attentively and courteously to all 
that may be said to us by the men, to whatever party 
the y may belong, who give evidence of good will and 
of a conciliatory disposition. 

I will only add that it is necessary to act quickly; 
for the situation of Germany is critical and in a short 
time may become very serious if there is not soon 
found a formula which will permit the Germans to 
draw breath, without at the same time taking away 
from us the hope of reparations that are absolutely 
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indispensable for us, the legitimacy of which no one, 


even in Germany, denies. 


(Note—After the close of the address the meeting 
was opened for discussion. In response to questions 
Professor Lichtenberger made the following state- 
ments: 

[The German National party is essentially a political 
organization and looks forward to the restoration 
of German military and political power. While the 
imperial idea is dominant, this does not mean a desire 
to replace Wilhelm II on the throne. Probably no 
more than 20,000 Germans would wish to see Wilhelm 
II return—and the number is steadily decreasing. A 
pre sident of the type of the President of the United 
States would be satisfactory. The National party 
includes what remains of the old régime, almost all 
the university people, the great mass of the peasants 
and the Christian syndicates. The Christian syndi- 
cates have multiplied tenfold since the war and are 
an important support for the conservatives in the 


elections.) 
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